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THE COURSE OF SOCIAL REFORM AND POLITICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 



VICTOR S. YARROS 



A little learning is dangerous, and superficial observation of 
political phenomena is equally dangerous. It tends to pessimism 
and misanthropy. A distinguished English churchman once said 
that he dreaded the approach of a political campaign, as the intel- 
lectual dishonesty, the hypocrisy, the melodramatic sensationalism 
which characterize campaigns caused one to despair of democracy, 
if not of human nature. Do not partisan orators recklessly bandy 
charges of corruption, selfishness, incapacity? Do not poli- 
ticians construct platforms merely to catch votes, without any 
intention of carrying out their promises? Do not legislatures 
misrepresent and betray the people at the command of special 
interests? Are not good bills smothered and defeated, and bad 
bills enacted in spite of vehement protests from reformers? Are 
not bribes offered and accepted ? Are not voters bought ? Is not 
blackmail levied systematically? 

An appalling roll of exposed and disgraced legislators, a 
series of scandals and disclosures, would seem to leave no room 
for any but affirmative answers. What, then, are we to con- 
clude ? That all, or nearly all, politicians are liars and tricksters ? 
Mr. H. Belloc, one of the younger, abler, and more independent 
of the British Radicals, recently wrote, apropos of the late gen- 
eral election on the issue of the peers and their "veto," a very 
gloomy article on parliamentary government in England. We 
quote the following passage : 

Men do not only say (as they have always said) that the politician upon 
this side or that has in view some useful compromise when he uses such 
and such an argument; men go so far as to believe that the advocacy is 
merely advocacy without any principle whatever behind it; they are not 
surprised to see a direct revolution in a particular man's policy take place 
within twenty-four hours, and again another revolution within a month. 
Where raillery and a sort of good-humored cynicism used to be the salt of 
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our political affairs, they are rapidly becoming the very taste of the whole 
dish. 

This degradation of public position, we may repeat, is a perilous and 
an evil thing. Even where it does not degrade the man who holds such 
a position (whether it is on the nominal "Opposition" bench or on the 
salaried "Government" one), it degrades the place itself. No one who will 
consider what has been timorously written, and much more boldly said, 
during the last few months, can deny this. The 'leaders" no longer stand 
for any definite policy; their subordinates defend or oppose nothing till 
the word is passed. The public ridicule their indifference and secret alliance 
— and that is the first evil. 

This is an indictment of the active poHticians, but what 
reason is there for assuming or believing that the moral level 
of "the public," the average partisan, the man on the street is 
higher than that of the local or national leader? Senator Burton 
of Ohio, one of the abler and more independent of our national 
legislators, holds that "on the whole, our public men are better 
than those who put them in office." This may not be true of the 
states which have no direct primaries and no popular control 
of the machinery of nominations and elections ; but is it not true 
where the people have power and opportunity? 

The late Goldwin Smith, more philosophically than Mr. 
Belloc, arraigned not politics and politicians, but the party sys- 
tem. For several years he carried on a sort of propaganda 
against that system, which, he asserted, had outlived its useful- 
ness and had become an instrument of evil and moral corruption. 
There was, he contended, a period in English history when great 
parties were inevitable and politically healthy, but it was absurd 
to regard them as a permanent and necessary institution. He 
argued — and cited illustrations taken from recent history to 
prove — that today the division of citizens into "great" parties 
made for political oligarchy, for the suppression of minority 
and individual opinions, for artificial, deceptive unity, for mis- 
representation of national sentiment. He preferred the group 
system as it is known in continental Europe. 

But a permanent "group" is merely a small party. Do we 
find, as a matter of fact, that political life and political discus- 
sion in France or in Germany are more sincere, more intellectu- 
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ally honest? Are the "orgies of advocacy" unknown or even 
infrequent in these countries? Certainly their respective pub- 
licists do not think so. 

A keen and enlightened Russian writer, Ostrogorski, has 
condemned alike the group system and the party system. In 
order to insure sobriety, reasonable veracity, and independence 
in politics he proposes "leagues" for specific purposes, with alli- 
ances or agreements between them where situations call for such 
co-operation. His idea is that leagues would arise, grow, de- 
cline, dissolve, in response to the dictates of needs and condi- 
tions. He would have a league to promote tariff reform, a 
league to secure the referendum and initiative, a league to re- 
form banking and currency, a league to solve the trust prob- 
lem. One man might belong to several leagues, and no one 
would be bound by any general platform or feel himself con- 
strained to violate his convictions for the sake of party or group 
"harmony." 

Exactly how this scheme would work it is impossible to 
say. It is plain, though, that economy and efficiency would 
tend to produce many-sided "leagues." People who favored 
several mutually compatible reforms would find it convenient 
to work together for all of these reforms — and thus would arise 
a group or a party. In the course of events members of such a 
party — a league — would diverge on questions of method, of 
sequence, of primacy; would not some yield to others (perhaps 
the minority to the majority, perhaps the majority to an active, 
resolute, well-directed minority) for the sake of success? There 
would arise opportunism, compromise, the subordination of 
some opinions to others. 

The truth is, important as machinery and technique are in 
politics from certain points of view (for example from the view- 
point of enforcing responsibility of officials, of preventing patent 
and deliberate misrepresentation of constituents by delegates 
and "servants"), the higher sincerity and probity is not a matter 
of technique at all. Human nature in politics is not, on closer 
analysis, seen to be different from human nature in industry, in 
scientific and religious controversy, in criminal and civil litiga- 
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tion. A political psychology would borrow its postulates and 
data from a general social psychology. The unpleasant mani- 
festations we complain of in politics are not due to politics, but 
to the instincts, characteristics, defects that we encounter every- 
where. We have to deal with the effects of bias — class bias, 
interest bias, educational bias — and with the effects of com- 
petition, rivalry, passion, the will to succeed, the dislike of de- 
feat and humiliation, the love of power and prestige. 

We do not expect a man to be judicial in his own case. 
Neither do we expect an attorney, an advocate, to be fair, ju- 
dicial, scrupulously exact. The most reputable lawyer will resort 
to quibbling, casuistry, exaggeration, strained construction, falla- 
cious argumentation in the presentation of his client's case. The 
lawyer is always and necessarily a special pleader, and we em- 
ploy judges and juries to administer even-handed justice. 
Where judges and juries are prejudiced, or influenced by clamor, 
fear, hatred, justice is impossible. Our best-laid plans fail, our 
most ingenious technique breaks down. 

In sociological and scientific controversy we often find that 
the experts disagree so radically and widely as to preclude, for 
the time being, anything like a consensus of opinion. We leave 
the adjudication to time and posterity. There are men of sci- 
ence who never engage in controversy, believing that it is the 
poorest of all possible methods of arriving at sound conclusions. 
Controversy, they hold, produces heat rather than light, and 
confuses issues instead of clarifying them. Pride of opinion, 
vanity, narrow "consistency," dread of ridicule, with many other 
factors, conspire to render much controversial literature about 
as valuable to truth as is forensic oratory in hotly contested civil 
suits. 

In a current controversy over the effect of alcohol on the 
health and mental power of the offspring of drunkards — surely 
a question which scientific men should be able to discuss calmly, 
without prejudice or temper — charges of superficiality, of "char- 
acteristic" obstinacy, of perversity, of unfairness are freely ex- 
changed by the disputants, though each set claims to have no 
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preconceived notion, and to be anxious to rest its conclusions 
on proper and sufficient evidence. 

Now, in politics, as in industrial warfare (strikes, lockouts, 
boycotts), men fight for wealth, privilege, position, dominion. 
Questions like reciprocity, tariff revision, railroad rates, trust 
regulation, control of public utilities, conservation of resources, 
industrial accidents, employers' liability, child and female labor, 
prevention of "sweating," etc., are questions which affect funda- 
mental material interests. To prevent the enactment of this bill 
is to save millions; to succeed in forcing the enactment of that 
bill is to gain millions. In struggles of this nature the most 
potent motive of all is ever at work, and it is reinforced by the 
less powerful factors named above as vitiating even scientific 
controversy. And when men feel intensely, and believe them- 
selves threatened in their vital interests, they will indulge in 
"orgies of advocacy" without the least consciousness of dishon- 
esty. As has been said, the average human conscience is elastic ; 
we easily wish that to be true which would promote our per- 
sonal, or family, or group, or class interest, and what we wish 
to see and believe we easily find and embrace. In the heat of 
political controversy, on the stump, or in the press during an 
exciting campaign, men say foolish, extravagant, half-true things, 
not because they are dishonest, but because their mood is such 
that logical, rational thinking is out of the question. It is a 
mood, a state, which makes men gullible, eager, uncritical, ready 
to welcome any favorable hint or idea and to resist unfavorable 
suggestions. They see everything in a light that is different 
from the light followed at other times. 

Let us take a few examples from the political controversies 
of the hour. 

The farmers who are opposed to reciprocity with Canada are 
not necessarily reactionaries and enemies of freer trade with the 
Dominion. They may have sincerely talked tariff reduction and 
reciprocity in the past. But a definite agreement is put before 
them which, they think or imagine, will reduce their earnings 
or destroy their markets. Why should they bear such losses 
under a protective policy ? In their alarm and resentment mole- 
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hills become mountains, dangers are magnified, remote possibili- 
ties take the shape of impending actualities. 

Again, it is not to be supposed for a moment that in the con- 
troversy over the proposed control of railroad finance there is 
dishonesty on either side. Those whom the proposal strikes as 
radical and dangerous are quite as sincere as those to whom the 
apprehension of the railroad presidents and financiers seem ut- 
terly groundless. It is proverbially easy to be philosophical and 
far-sighted at the expense of others. The people who take 
"long views" are not the people who stand to lose; the "short- 
sighted" are generally those whose privileges or interests are 
immediately menaced. The bankers who angrily opposed 
postal savings banks reasoned about as did the skilled workmen 
who objected to the introduction of this or that labor-saving 
machine or process. As the humorist put it, there is a good deal 
of human nature in all of us. 

But are not these observations mere truisms ? Is it necessary 
to dwell on the influence of self-interest, of mental habits, and 
traditional opinions? 

No, the truisms are ever-new truths, and propositions we 
admit in the abstract are often tacitly denied or totally ignored 
in concrete cases. Sweeping charges of political dishonesty, of 
hypocrisy, of amazing stupidity would not be so readily and glibly 
brought against great parties, great interests, great classes, if we 
always bore in mind the nature and limitations of the human 
mind and the effect of bias, social environment, borrowed and 
long-cherished views. 

That the world is not governed — and never will be governed 
— ^by philosophers, psychologists, and logicians, is beside the point. 
We cannot eliminate passion, bias, impulse from political and 
social disputes; even the philosopher becomes a partisan when 
he leaves his study and enters the arena. But, to understand 
history and social evolution, the partisan and sectarian needs, 
occasionally, a little quiet, candid reflection and introspection. 
He needs to see others as they see themselves, and to see himsdlf 
as others see him. 

Labels, names, party watchwords, "tags" are serviceable 
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things. At any rate, they are inevitable things. Still, no politi- 
cal or social quantity is fixed, no quality constant and unchange- 
able. Herbert Spencer was curiously unphilosophical and futile 
when, for example, he bitterly reproached the British Liberals 
of twenty and thirty years ago for treason to "real" Liberalism 
and weak, immoral surrender to the "paternalistic" or "social- 
istic" forces of the time. He was oppressed by the thought that 
the Tories were more liberal than the Liberals, and that the 
defense of individualism and freedom against "the coming 
slavery" — trade-unionism, state regulation of industry, com- 
pulsory insurance, etc. — was left to so-called reactionaries. 
Spencer almost despaired of democracy, of modern society, of 
civilized humanity. He had no real cause for gloom and pes- 
simism. His own bias and environment betrayed him into glar- 
ing inconsistencies and unconscious assaults on his own princi- 
ples. He failed to "see life steadily and to see it whole." 
Society is not rebarbarizing itself, and it is not reverting to a 
state of "status" and despotism. It is readjusting itself to 
new conditions, and political and other bodies are "overhaul- 
ing" their platforms to meet the new conditions. Certain con- 
fident predictions as to the course of evolution may require 
considerable modification, but did not Spencer himself recognize 
the infinite, bafHing complexity of human afifairs — the impossi- 
bility of absolutely exact, scientific prevision in that sphere? 

Contemplation of the actual course of events teaches us not to 
associate progress with any one party or school of thought and 
retrogression or obscurantism with another party or school. It 
also teaches us to refrain from exalting local and temporary 
phenomena. At first, indeed, if we are fresh from dogmatic 
sociological training, the facts of life bewilder us. We see 
unnatural and incredible things on every side. What passes for 
radicalism in one place is moderate or conservative in another. 
Men shift their grounds and manifest little concern about con- 
sistency. They forget, they contradict themselves, they use ar- 
guments which they ridiculed or superciliously dismissed as 
shallow when others had used them. But, as a rule, seeming 
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anomalies present no real difficulty to those who thoroughly un- 
derstand any particular situation. 

Again, let us take a few illustrations from recent and cur- 
rent developments. 

A tax on the unearned increment of land — that is, a tax on 
that part of the value of sites which is due, not to the labor or 
capital of the owner, but to the growth of wealth and population 
and industry in a community, or district — would be considered 
decidedly radical in the United States. When Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed it in England, the Tory party, dismayed and astonished, 
denounced it as confiscatory and revolutionary. Yet in Ger- 
many, a semi-feudal, military government introduces this tax 
and is supported by nearly all the agrarian and conservative 
groups. It makes the tax unobjectionable to the landed aris- 
tocracy by exempting agricultural land, and it gains further sup- 
port by "earmarking" the proceeds for military pensions. Chronic 
deficits, the over-taxation in other directions, coupled with 
ever-growing armaments and pressing demands for costly 
social reforms, "explain" this "revolutionary" tax in conservative 
Germany. The opposition of urban landlords and manufac- 
turers is defeated without much difficulty, and even the argu- 
ment that a tax on unearned increment should be levied by the 
municipalities proves of no avail, the imperial government frankly 
declaring that in municipalities the industrial elements are power- 
ful enough to prevent such "just" taxation, and even to secure 
the repeal of laws already in existence whereby unearned incre- 
ment is moderately taxed. 

In the United States, in England, and in France proportional 
representation has been advocated by "advanced" minorities^ — ^by 
groups or schools which cannot otherwise expect to elect any 
spokesman to a legislative assembly. The great and successful 
parties "have no use" for that system. In Russia, after the 
Revolution, after the first Douma had met, the ultraconservative 
elements found themselves all but unrepresented. The suffrage 
law then in force was democratic, and the nation was in a radical 
mood. The cry went up, not from the Progressives and Liber- 
als, but from the reactionaries, that the simplest justice de- 
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manded proportional representation. A coup d'etat, a counter- 
revolutionary stroke, repealed the democratic suffrage act and 
"packed" the Douma; at once the Conservatives lost all interest 
in proportional representation. It once more became a "radical" 
plank. 

The referendum is considered to be a radical measure. Yet 
in England it is the Tories who are now aggressively champion- 
ing it, and the Liberals who are raising all manner of objections 
to its adoption. The Tories, seeing that the House of Lords is 
at last being "mended or ended," discover virtues in the refer- 
endum. The Liberals do not "need" it, and only the demerits 
and disadvantages of the referendum challenge their attention. 

Compulsory voting, with penalties for failure to exercise 
the right of suffrage, is favored in Italy by the conservative 
parties, because the Clericals and many of the Conservatives are 
still boycotting the Italian parliament. This abstention gives the 
Socialists and Radicals a decided advantage in politics. Com- 
pulsory voting would change the complexion of Parliament and 
lessen the power of the Leftist groups. 

"Government by injunction," so called, prosecutions of al- 
leged conspiracies for the restraint of trade, criminal trials with- 
out juries were deemed quite proper by the higher lawyers as 
long as labor unions and labor leaders alone were threatened 
with those proceedings. Today, the same weapons having been 
directed against a few powerful trusts and corporations, able 
attorneys and aroused correspondents are beginning to point out 
fallacies and unconstitutional evasions in injunctions and equi- 
table suits under laws that are essentially parts of the criminal 
code. 

In the United States today one of the most noteworthy po- 
litical tendencies is that which is giving us "commission gov- 
ernment" in cities in place of large councils, mayors with lim- 
ited powers, a multiplicity of officials, and various other checks 
and balances, that have failed to check or to balance. The de- 
mand is for efficiency, responsibility, honesty in administration, 
and the old municipal machinery is being scrapped. Since, how- 
ever, centralized and "efficient" government may mean corrupt 
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government, government by or for privileged cliques and fran- 
chise-grabbers, even hard-headed men of affairs are willing to 
put into new city charters radical provisions for the recall of 
officials and for optional or mandatory referendum. 

What are we to conclude from facts of this kind? It is, of 
course, possible — and wonderfully easy — to take a flippant, cyni- 
cal view of the entire process of political and social development. 
But cynical views are false views. They take account of super- 
ficial appearances and ignore the deeper realities. They take ac- 
count of human frailties and weaknesses, but not of the needs 
and wants that make good use of weakness and shiftiness. We 
have heard of the trick known as "dishing the Whigs," of the 
"stealing of politicians' clothes," but why does one leader "dish" 
his rival, or steal his thunder? Because, to gain or retain power, 
he must minister to certain ripe needs and concede necessary 
reforms. It has been well said that the far-sighted statesmen 
who wish to accomplish certain things have to convert, not only 
a majority of their followers, but a majority of their opponents. 
This is why nothing is settled until it is settled right ; this is why 
revolutions never go backward. The world owes land reform, 
progressive taxation of inheritances and incomes, old-age pen- 
sions, insurance against invalidity, sickness, and unemployment, 
etc., not to one party, but to many parties. 

It does not, however, follow, by any means, that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to what school of thought or party we belong 
at any particular time or in any particular situation. Movements 
and reforms have beginnings, middles, and endings. Some 
group or element perceives an evil first and first proposes a 
remedy, a readjustment. Other groups, either unfavorably situ- 
ated or preoccupied with another enterprise or subject to adverse 
influences, remain indifferent or hostile. A struggle ensues; its 
duration is uncertain. While the struggle is in progress it mat- 
ters much which side we espouse or support. The question why 
one group is clearer-sighted than another is relatively unim- 
portant. Society is quite unphilosophical in its awards of praise 
and blame, and even history is not always just and wise. Fortu- 
nately those who are deprived of their rightful share of credit 
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find ample reward in the strength, knowledge, and sympathy 
which are developed by social struggles. 

Is there any room left for ideals? If all parties contribute 
to social improvements; if ideas and platforms represent more 
or less successful attempts to remove realized grievances; if, 
after all, those whom the shoes pinch are the ones to raise the 
hue and cry that sooner or later leads to redress and readjust- 
ment, what becomes of ideals, of general conceptions of justice, 
and the general welfare? In answering such questions as these 
care is necessary if certain pitfalls are to be avoided in our day 
and generation. For example, in that highly stimulating and 
suggestive work. The Process of Government, by Mr. A. F. 
Bentley (which was welcomed with enthusiasm as "a real book" 
by the editor of this Journal) , so much emphasis is laid on con- 
flicts of interests and groups that the function of the ideal, the 
high and broad principle, is not only lost sight of but actually 
challenged. ' Mr. Bentley is an extreme militant realist in poli- 
tics; he discerns bias, interest, everywhere, and to him every 
step taken by the political society is sufifidently accounted for by 
the existence of a sentiment, the consciousness of a need, for 
such a step. He refers scornfully to "talk groups" and to ap- 
peals to abstract conceptions. Why drag in equal freedom, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, justice, righteous- 
ness? he asks. The matter is, in its essence, very simple and 
very prosaic. Let a mere handful clamor for a certain reform, 
and nothing will be done. Those who are satisfied with things 
as they are will prevent the desired change. Let the handful 
attract other handfuls, become a formidable "interest," and men 
will sit up and take notice. Another degree, and the proposed 
reform enters the sphere of "practical politics." 

This is true, but it is not the whole truth. It is not the whole 
truth either psychologically or practically. Questions are not 
settled by the groups that are conscious of conflicting interests ; 
they are settled largely by neutrals, by disinterested citizens. 
Each militant or interested and, therefore, potentially militant 
group appeals to "the general public," to considerations of na- 
tional welfare. Few groups are so "raw" as to say bluntly or 
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even think bluntly: We want this measure because it will put 
money into our pockets. The most selfish groups are not 
conscious of selfishness; they honestly persuade themselves that 
what is good for them is good for the country, or for the ma- 
jority. Just as litigants argue their cases before judges and 
juries, so do directly interested groups address their arguments 
to impartial men, and the burden of the arguments is justice, 
fair play, general good. The manufacturer who fights tariff 
reductions pleads, quite sincerely, that high duties are good for 
labor, for trade in general, for the national standard of living. 
The railroad manager who wants higher freight rates talks in 
terms of national prosperity, national development, national 
credit, and he is no hypocrite. 

In the second place — and this is more fundamental — the in- 
terests and demands of this or that group at a given conjuncture 
are identical with the interests of the generality of the citizen- 
ship; and the interests of this or that other group are inimical 
to the public interest. The conflict of groups and babel of 
tongues should not blind us to the fact that certain policies are 
nationally sound, just, and progressive, and certain other (oppo- 
site or different policies) are detrimental and unjust from the 
viewpoint of the body politic as interpreted by the disinterested 
and impartial. Those of us who are free from bias do not go 
for light on policies and measures to fighting groups personally 
interested in the issues. We ask ourselves which of the groups 
or of the alliances is, for the time being, an exponent of the gen- 
eral good. Organized labor demands compensation for acci- 
dents, increased employers' liability, and abrogation of various 
antiquated common-law defenses in suits for damages or com- 
pensation. Here is a group with a direct personal interest; and 
the employers who resist the demands in question constitute a 
hostile group with an opposite interest. What is to prevent the 
rest of us from inquiring which group is, while defending its 
own interests primarily (but not exclusively), also defending the 
general interest, the greatest good of the greatest number? 

The prophet, in Matthew Arnold's definition, is he who sees 
things as they are. The art of seeing things as they are is a 
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very difficult one, and this is why prophets are rare. The true 
realist is he who sees what is and what is in process of prepara- 
tion and development. The ideal which does not grow out of 
realities, which is not the reality of tomorrow, is indeed barren 
and valueless, but the ideal which guides and prompts conduct 
is as essential to a rational political realism as a goal is to him 
who would be sure that he is moving in the right direction. We 
may not be able to dip far into the future, but we see far enough 
to form projects and ideas, to work out solutions of urgent, 
problems. These solutions are as real as the problems, the mal- 
adjustments, the wrongs which cause conflict and rest. Until 
realized, they remain ideals. In this sense, not even opportunists 
and pragmatists can have any quarrel with ideals. The "peo- 
pleization" of corporations, co-operation and profit-sharing in 
industry, responsive and representative government, efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs, the harnessing of combinations, 
prompt and sound legal procedure — ^these are among the ideals 
of our day. No amount of conflict, bias, clamor, and misrepre- 
sentation can obscure their outlines. Certain groups bearing cer- 
tain names are fighting for them with vigor and intelligence; 
other groups are more or less sympathetic. But "the stars in 
their courses" are also fighting for those ideals, for they are 
socially necessary and socially beneficial. There will be no place, 
no security, no equilibrium of forces in society until they are 
embodied into law, custom, general practice. 



